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CHAPTER 1 


“ God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him, must worship 
Him in Spirit and in truth,”—St, John iv. 24. 


I HAVE undertaken to give a short course of sermons 
on “The Use of the Apostles’ Creed in Worship.” 
By these words “in worship,” it is intended to make 
it plain that these sermons are not to be lectures on 
the origin, history and growth of the Apostles’ Creed, 
and not to be doctrinal expositions of its several 
clauses in order. We are to study the “‘ use of the 
Creed in worship’; that is, to think steadily how 
it assists us, and whether it can assist us more, in 
worship, in devotional thought. 

The first question then that we must ask and answer 
is—What is worship ? The text will help us to think 
out the framework of an answer, which we shall 
understand better and fill up as we go on. Worship, 
our Lord tells us, is an attitude towards God in which 
He demands “spirit and truth.’ These essentials 
may perhaps with us slip into the second place. We 
now unavoidably associate the term worship with 
its external accompaniments; with sacred times and 
places; with prayers, hymns, reading of Scripture, 
Sacraments, sermons. Now our Lord tells us, in the 
first place, that we must worship “‘in spirit ;”’ and that 
must surely mean that these externals of worship are 
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only of value so far as they help our “ spirit ’’—the 
divinest part of us—to express itself, and to rise into 
the very presence of God. A ‘‘ performance of 
Divine Service,” to use a common phrase, ee 
stately and reverent it may be, is not “ worship ” 

our Lord’s sense of the word, unless the spirit of the 
worshipper is active, is stirring, is making an effort ; 
unless the service is teaching, purifying, elevating our 
spirit into something of union with the Spirit of 
God. 

And thus true “ worship in spirit” is permeated 
by the desire that in all things our wills shall be 
conformed to the will of God. It is trust and thank- 
fulness as well: but it is, above all else, the desire 
to learn and to love the will of God, and to make 
that will our own. That is the essence of worship 
in spirit. We cannot think of prayer as changing 
God’s will; but prayer and all worship changes 
our spirit, and helps to put it in union with God. 

Our Creed is not indeed prayer or praise. It is 
not, as are prayer and praise, addressed to God only. 
It is in a very real sense addressed also to one another. 
It is a mutual declaration, of each of us to all others, 
in presence of God, of what we stand for as a Church, 
of the message we have for the world. We stand, 
therefore, to say our Creed, like an army, all turning 
to face one way ; and it is this public and reciprocal 
declaration of our faith before God that makes it 
an act of worship, of devotion. 

So we are thinking to-day whether in our services 
we are trying so to use the Creed as to make it true 
worship. That we very often fail to do so is certain. 
It is terribly easy to repeat it without a thought. 
But thought is as rapid as the lightning flash. Do 
the words of our Creed every flash into our minds 
thoughts of insight and love and service? The aim 
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of these sermons is to make such flashes of thought 
and insight and love more vivid and more frequent. 

But our Lord tells us also that we must ‘“ worship 
in truth.” That phrase means something more 
than in spirit. It means that unless we believe 
whole-heartedly the truths which underlie the expres- 
sions we use in worship, such worship is not “in 
truth.” And there lies the difficulty in the use of 
the Creed; we can, of course, evade the difficulty 
by never thinking about it at all, but simply repeating 
it. But then that is not worship. The use of the 
Apostles’ Creed “in worship” absolutely requires 
that we should think, as clearly as we possibly can, 
how we can best express and bring home to ourselves 
the great spiritual truths the Creed is meant to teach. 
We need not be slaves to its words. God’s revelation 
of truth to men has been and is ceaselessly progressing, 
and therefore men’s sphere of truth ceaselessly ex- 
pands; and it expands more rapidly than does the 
meaning borne by the unchanging words in which 
we express it, unless we take constant pains to make 
that meaning expand. The repetition of words with- 
out thought is simply deadening ; it kills intellectual 
truthfulness ; but it is even worse if we repeat them 
knowing that we are not putting into them a meaning 
that we believe to be true. And such a use of the 
Creed not only damages ourselves ; it alienates thought- 
ful people. We must never forget that the great truths 
of religion, such as those in our Creeds, are of the pro- 
foundest interest to others besides Church-goers and 
those whom we call the faithful; and it provokes 
contempt and even hostility to see these truths dealt 
with by anyone in a way that seems only saved from 
dishonesty by being trivial and thoughtless. 

We must then try to make our use of the Apostles’ 
Creed a “ worship in truth” as well as “in spirit.” 
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We must use our intellects as well as our wills and 
emotions in all parts of our worship of God. “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind” ; 
and which of us does not know how fatally easy it 
is not to use his mind at all in worship. 

Perhaps here I may put before you a question that 
was put before the Church nearly 1,000 years ago, 
of which you will now see the importance. Must we 
believe first in order that we may understand ? or 
must we understand first in order that we may 
believe ? Two great doctors and philosophers of 
the Church, Anselm and Abelard, gave different 
answers. Anselm made belief the condition of under- 
standing ; Abelard made understanding the condition 
of belief. Which was right ? A modern writer has 
pointed out that in the two alternatives the word 
belief is used in different senses, and that both were 
right. Anselm was right in saying that we must 
first believe in God; that is, we must trust Him; 
we must believe 7m a Person outside ourselves, in 
order that we may begin to understand Him. Ahbe- 
lard was right in saying that we must first understand 
a statement, a proposition about God, in order that we 
may believe it, The ambiguity of these two senses 
of the word belief, as applied to God, or to a statement 
about Him, have produced infinite confusion of 
thought. Let us try to keep them distinct. We 
must be disposed in heart_and_feeling to believe in 
God and trust Him, before we can begin to under- 
stand Him as our Father. But we must understand 
in mind and intellect the proposition that He is the 
Maker of heavetrand earth, and know what we mean 
by Maker, before we have any right to say that we 
believe it. 

I have been speaking so far of the need_of spiritual 
effort and intellectual thought, if we are to use our 
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Creed rightly, so as to worship in spirit and in 
truth. 

There remains one more point I wish to bring out 
this morning. 

It is that in its origin the Creed was not a cold 
reasoned summary of Christian theology, but was 
something very different. It was more like the war- 
cry of soldiers of the Cross; or we may compare it 
to a pass-word of the deep faith and hope of a secret 
society, or to a weapon forged at white heat to pene- 
trate and overthrow pagan belief. “It grew,’ as 
has been said,* ‘out of a living world of spiritual 
thought, which gradually emerged out of the faith 
of the first disciples under the strain of conflict with 
Judaism and paganism.” It was the message which 
the Church felt on fireto teach the world. If we study 
it in cold blood, we only half understand it, 

The Apostles’ Creed grew, as every one knows, out 
of the baptismal formula:—‘‘In the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Its early 
forms were very simple, expressing the vital, dis- 
tinctive, and inspiring beliefs of Christians, the essence 
of the Gospel they were proclaiming. Let me recite 
to you what is called by Bishop Harvey Goodwin the 
Creed of St. Cyprian, a form of the 3rd century, one 
of the stages out of which the fuller and later Creed 
grew. Credo in Deum patrem, in filium Christum, in 
spiritum Sanctum. Credo remissionem peccatorum, et 
vitam aeternam per sanctam ecclestam. I believe in 
God the Father, in His Son Christ,in the Holy Spirit. 
I believe the remission of sins, and eternal life through 
the Holy Church. 

This sums up what the message was when first 
preached. Above all things it was news ; it was good 
news; it was amazingly good news. And it cleared 

* Missionary Conference IV,, p, 214s 
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away a fog, It came to a world in which there was 
much good mixed with evil, both in philosophy and 
conduct, but which knew itself to be intellectually 
lost and puzzled. And Christ’s message won its way 
in that old world, because it gave light, as well as 
hope and joy. It was not a creation of the student, 
but of the missionary and the soldier. 

I dwell on this because to understand the Creed as 
it was in its early stages is a help to understand it as 
it is now on the frontiers of Christendom, in the battle 
with heathen religions: and it helps us to see what 
it may be to us in our worship, if we try to come fresh 
to it. Perhaps we must feel what the Creed once was 
—a beacon-light of truth about God to the ancient 
world—before we can quite realise what it may still 
be to others and ourselves. 

Why does the Creed move us So little to-day? It 
is too familiar to us, verbally too familiar. A recent 
writer (N. Talbot) says the same of God Himself. 
“ Because God is taken for granted, He is almost 
forgotten.” Men’s attention has strayed from the 
centre to the circumference. The Creed should recall 
us to the centre, the fundamental message of the 
Gospel: for here, right at the centre, will be found 
as of old the one power capable of elucidating our own 
intellectual perplexities, and of winning men of other 
religions to Christ. 

Go back for an instant to the Creed of St. Cyprian. 
There is the very centre and core of the good news. 
There is the belief im Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
not in its elaborated and perplexing Athanasian form, 
but offering to the world the three different intelligible 
ways in which we cannot help contemplating God: 
and in so doing, it harmonized and unified all the ways 
in which men had, at their best, thought of God: as 
Creator, Transcendent, above all His works, Fathe 
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of all; as Incarnate in human form} and as Spirit, 
the Giver of life, animating all creation. This belief 
in God, known to man as Father, as Son, and as Holy 
Spirit, supplied a meeting-place for the philosophies 
and religions of the world. ‘‘ Whom ye ignorantly 
worship,” said St. Paul, “‘ Him declare I unto you.” 

Here is the belief 77 a Person. 

This led at once to the belief and teaching of a 
statement ; the belief that here was a faith and power 
which enabled men to throw off the chain of old sins, 
and be free from them—for this is what remission of 
sins meant, and what men wanted; and it held 
before them the hope of an eternal life, the life of the 
spirit in God; and gave them a Society, a Church, a 
body of men in whose spirits Christ still lived, through 
which these hopes could be realised. 

To understand what this simple Creed was to the 
first preachers of the Gospel, in face wor the dark per- 
plexities of those to whom it came, is to help us to 
understand what it is now to the missionary, and what 
it should be, and may be to ourselves, a light in dark 
ness, | 


CHAPTER II 


“‘T will pray the Father and He shall give you another 
Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever, even the 
Spirit of Truth,’’—-St, John xiv, 16, 17. 


InN my sermon last Sunday, on the use of the Apostles’ 
Creed in Worship, I reminded you of our Lord’s 
teaching that worship must be “in spirit and in 
truth.’ It must be an act of love and of will to serve, 
and it must be intellectually truthful. I reminded 
you also of the fact that the Creed was meant to be a 
summary, not of theology, but of the Gospel. It was 
news, good news, exciting news: and it brought light. 
So it does to-day on the frontiers of Christendom, 
where missionaries are carrying on the Apostolic 
warfare against darkness. So it may do to us, though 
not without an effort on our part, in our conflict with 
difficulties and doubts. That is the root of its use in 
worship. 

Some further general questions will occupy us this 
morning, which will increase our sense of its value. 

And first, why did a creed spring up among Christ- 
tans? There is no creed about Confucius or the 
Buddha. The Creed of Islam is very short: ‘‘ There 
is one God and Mahomet is his prophet.’”’ Why have 
we alone a creed ? or why at least was not the Church 
content with that early and simple form of the Creed 
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I quoted to you last Sunday? I will tell you. Be- 
cause the Christian message is so interesting, and 
because it alone rests on truths which are also unsolved 
mysteries. People cannot help asking questions on 
points of religion which deeply interest them, and 
they want answers. This universal interest in re- 
ligion, from which creeds arose, is the spiritual 
stimulus which in past ages has educated and uplifted 
the soul of man: so interesting is the subject that 
even the dullest sermons are listened to, in the undy- 
ing hope that they may throw some light on life and 
its problems. Religion is to-day one of the great 
educating influences. Some few men, even men of 
great ability, intent on some special work, can brush 
aside all speculative questions as unpractical. ‘‘ What 
is the use,” said General Booth, for example, when he 
was asked how he reconciled his belief in everlasting 
punishment with God’s infinite love, “ What’s the 
use of wanting to explain things ? that’s how work is 
stopped.” But that is not the normal, and certainly 
not the highest, type of mind. It was our Lord Him- 
self who put to His listeners the searching question : 
“What think ye of Christ ?’’ To ask questions as 
to the nature and relation of God and man, and as to 
the meaning and issues of life, is plainly part of the 
divine scheme for the evolution of the soul of man. 
We should honour the great thinkers of religion and © 
philosophy of the past and present. They have been 
and are the pioneers of the great human army in its 
quest for God. ‘‘ Truth is wrought out,” as Newman 
said, ‘“by many minds working freely together.” 
This, then, is the reason why we have creeds, and it 
explains how the making of them advanced human 
thought. 

But creeds and the habit of mind, which created 
them, are not an unmixed good. Creeds sometimes 
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outrun knowledge. For it has always been a great 
temptation to teachers of religion never to confess 
ignorance. In the earliest age the Church, as we have 
seen, was content with a simple faith, a few broad 
truths, strongly held, a simple faith combined with 
much freedom. “‘ But’’—and now I am quoting 
from a valuable work recently published by Arch- 
deacon Greig*-—“ as history goes on this freedom 
disappears. One by one every point is defined, and 
theological accuracy and nicety on every subject is 
demanded of every writer and preacher... The 
idea was that the mind and will of God. .. were 
plainly revealed, and that no question could be raised 
to which an authoritative and therefore binding 
answer could not be given. Hence too, arose the 
habit of explaining and defining everything, and 
branding as a heretic every one who did not loyally 
accept all these explanations and definitions. So was 
built up the amazing structure of medizval theology.”’ 

The Archdeacon goes on to show how the results of 
that system broke down at the revival of learning, 
when men questioned the truth of the explanations ; 
but that Calvin, and Luther and post-Reformation 
theologians maintained precisely the same principle— 
that they knew or could know and explain every- 
thing ; and a new authority arose in the Reformed, 
almost as despotic as in the unreformed Church, so 
that ‘to question or reject any item” of a minutely 
detailed system of theology was regarded as “‘ the sure 
token of an impious and destructive spirit which must 
be cast forth.” And we know how tenaciously that 
principle survives among us to-day. 

But that is not the spirit of the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is wholly an aftergrowth, a corruption. We can-. 
not be too thankful that it is short and simple and 
leaves to Christians such large freedom. 


* The Church and Nonconformity, Arnold, pp, 231-234. 
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It is worth repeating that the Apostles’ Creed was 
originally not a summary of theology at all, but of the 
Gospel. It is the Nicene Creed that is a summary of 
our theology. This both explains the omissions and 
the contents of the Apostles Creed. It contains no 
summary of Christ’s teaching about God or duty. 
There is not a word about the fall or redemption or 
atonement, or on the aims of life, and mystical union 
with God. Not a word about the Bible, as contain- 
ing a gradual revelation of God. No: the clauses of 
the Creed that were added to its early form are not 
meant to summarise the Faith. They have a different 
origin and purpose. They should rather be regarded 
as having been in their origin fences erected from 
time to time, as need arose, against error in explain- 
ing the fundamental truths; barriers planted across 
certain pathways which had been proved to lead 
nowhere. This will naturally be illustrated in later 
sermons, But one general illustration may be given 
here to shew why the Creed grew as it did. 

You will remember that in St. Cyprian’s Creed the 
second part was very short—in filium Christum— 
“Qn His Son Christ.” That was all that sufficed the 
early missionaries. But questions soon were asked. 
‘“* His Son Christ??? Was Christ then, this Son of 
God, really a true man? They felt the necessity of 
asserting more explicitly that Jesus Christ was truly 
human as well as divine; His birth, crucifixion, 
sufferings, death, burial, all are inserted to shew His 
humanity, because it was questioned. The Creed 
does not attempt to say how Jesus Christ was both 
divine and human; all Christians are left free to 
examine, and think how this is so. The Creed pro- 
tects the mysterious truth of the divine-human nature 
of our Lord. It protects. It does not define or 
explain. This then may help us to see how the Creed 
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arose at first as a message, and why it soon grew in 
that peculiar way. We shall understand it better. 
But it may be well here, before speaking of the value 
in worship of separate clauses of the Creed, to ask 
ourselves why we retain its use at all in our services. 
However useful it was at first, could it not be now 
taken for granted ? Nota few people, who feel what 
a serious thing it is to say “I believe,” would feel 
relieved of a real difficulty if they were not called 
on to recite even so simple a Creed as the Apostles’. 

I think there are many reasons for retaining its use. 
A Church which is always recruiting fresh members 
from the world, and lays stress on its faith as the 
inspiration to conduct, needs a confession of its faith 
at admission. Hence the Creed is used at Baptism. 
It is also a guide to teachers, giving them the central 
undisputed truths which ought to inspire their teach- 
ing; and it fences off the byways which led, as has 
been proved, into the deserts. It preserves, more- 
over, the continuity of our Church to-day with the 
Church of every age, right back to the Apostles. 
That isa great matter. The Churchisa body inspired, 
as we believe, by the spirit of Christ. The Creed 
preserves an indispensable element of intellectual 
continuity in the Personality of that body. 

Again, the use of a Creed in the Church preserves 
what St. Paul calis “‘ the proportion of faith”’; that 
is, it prevents any religious body which persistently 
uses the Creed in worship from permanently over- 
emphasizing certain aspects of truth, and omitting 
others, thus sacrificing the breadth and proportion of 
the Gospel. We see Churches like our own make 
this mistake for a time. Every religious movement 
over-emphasizes some aspect of truth, to the com- 
parative neglect of others: witness the Evangelical, 
Tractarian, ritualistic, critical schools, in our own 
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Church; or such movements on its fringe, as the 
Salvation Army. But if a Church keeps the Creed 
before its people, the one-sided emphasis will not 
continue for ever. The balance, the proportion of 
faith, will be restored. Experience shows, moreover, 
that in religious communities which abandon the 
Creéd, the teaching becomes fragmentary and selec- 
tive, and may easily become nebulous and evaporate 
in feeling. The English Presbyterian congregations 
of the eighteenth century, for example, after deciding 
not to make the Creeds the basis of their teaching, 
one and all, I believe, lapsed into Unitarianism. 
(Maurice’s Life, DD. 240) 

Finally, perhaps the greatest value of retaining 
an ancient and simple Creed, such as the Apostles’ or 
the Nicene Creed, is that it may form an acknowledged 
basis for the unity of Christendom ; a unity which has 
been marred by the passion for over-definition, and the 
separatist and controversial spirit, shown in the long 
articles and confessions and trust deeds drawn up 
with the intention to justify and perpetuate separation. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1888 laid down, and 
other bodies have accepted, as the doctrinal basis of 
Home Reunion, the Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal 
symbol, and the Nicene Creed as the sufficient state- 
ment of the Christian Faith. 

But the Creed can only be a symbol of unity among 
Churches, as it can only be a help to the many types 
of mind that meet for worship in any one Church, if 
we claim and exercise and freely grant to others intel- 
lectual freedom in interpreting it.; Faith is not a 
repudiation of reason; authority does not preclude 
private judgment. And each new generation looks 
at these questions from a new and different point of 
view. 

I will mention one difference only that affects our 
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own time. The result of learning in the past was in 
general to make men positive, dogmatic, satisfied 
with their knowledge. But the growth of the scientific 
spirit, since the days of Newton, and especially in 
the last half-century, has been to make the wisest 
‘and most learned men, whether in science or philo- 
‘sophy, most conscious of their ignorance. The larger 
and more solid the sphere of knowledge in any depart- 
ment of learning or thought, the larger, and that out 
of all proportion, is the sphere seen to be outside it, 
the sphere of ignorance. 

It was Newton, you remember, who said that even 
in physical science, in which knowledge might seem 
to be attainable, we were but as children playing on 
the shores of the unknown. The man of science 
to-day, when questioned as to the ultimate knowledge 
of things, is not ashamed to say I don’t know. What 
is gravitation? I don’t know. What is life? I 
don’t know. That is, I think, the most important 
lesson the world has learnt from the scientific spirit, 
to confess that much as we know, and much as we 
are learning, there is yet more that we don’t know. 
That is the lesson which all of us who think about 
religion have to learn; that while there is much that 
we know, and know far more securely than before. 
and while there is much we are learning, there is also 
much that we now know that we don’t know. Happily 
we are learning the lesson. The tone of writers and 
preachers, and even that of the religious newspapers, 
which reflect the tone of some sections of the less 
educated religious public and that of most clerical 
assemblies, is very unlike what it was fifty years ago. 
It is more modest, it has something of a scientific 
sense of human limitations. Men feel that “it is 
possible that they may be mistaken.” To be to-day 
a dogmatist of the fashion of fifty years ago is almost 
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impossible; it shows, when it is witnessed, such 
strange insensibility to that spirit of truth, that 
continuous revelation, which Christ has promised, 
and which He is sending so richly into the world. 

So much it has been necessary to say on the reasons 
why the Church had from the first a Creed, and why 
the Apostles’ Creed grew into its present form; what 
are the dangers of a Creed; and what is its many-sided 
value to the Church; and finally, what is the spirit 
in which, if we would learn the great lesson that God 
seems to be teaching the world, we, and the Church 
as a whole, must use and interpret the Creed, if we 
would “ worship in spirit and in truth.” 


CHAPTER III 


“The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God,’’—Romans viii. 16, 


WE have now come to the first article of the Creed— 
‘“‘T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” We are not thinking to-day of 
the grounds for this belief, but of what the repetition 
of these words may do for us, to help us to worship 
God in spirit and in truth—im spirit, that is to help 
us to feel God’s presence and to wish to make His will 
ours—and im truth, to profess with our lips nothing 
inconsistent with our best intelligence. 

There is nothing intellectually insincere in thinking 
of God under the human metaphor of Father; for we 
are never likely to forget its inadequacy. All phrases 
and all thoughts of God are inadequate. The finite 
cannot comprehend the infinite. But this metaphor 
of Father not only springs from feelings of love and 
trust, and helps us to pray to God; but it is now, 
as St. Paul tells us in the text, an innate thought, 
arising from our very nature; it is, as he says, “‘ the 
witness of our spirit that we are the children of God.” 
This is the first thought that saying the words should 
flash into our minds, and bring us confidence and 
trust in all pain and sorrows and perplexities, that 
behind all is the wisdom and love of a Father, 
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I do not dwell on this, perhaps the chief and most — 
obvious thought, but pass on to another. The words 
should suggest and teach that we are one family— 
the whole human race is one family, whose Head and 
Founder and Father is God. Whenever we repeat the 
Creed—“ I believe in God the Father’’—the phrase 
should instantly bring up the thought of brotherhood, 
of family ties and duties to at least all our neighbours ; 
of equality of all as God’s children ; of mutual help- 
fulness and affection; of bearing one another’s 
burdens. God’s family must surely be an ideal 
family. Here is a thought with which to begin our 
Creed. The whole Church of Christ who profess 
this Creed, call God their Father, and therefore 
each one of us in particular, is bound to do all in 
our power to live with our neighbours, and in our 
city and country, in the spirit of a great family whose 
Father is God. We are taught by these words to do 
all in our power to make this great family happier 
and better, more what we believe our Father wants 
us to be. It should flash into our minds, if we will 
but face the truth, how little we have done to show | 
brotherliness; how feebly and intermittently and 
despairingly do we religious people, professing Church- 
men, actively sympathise with the sufferers in our 
civilization, or strive to raise its condition. It seems 
as if we had yet to learn that not only the slave and 
serf of days gone by, but the overworked and under- 
paid and underfed girl and woman, the worn-out and 
discarded labourer, the destitute, yes and the wastrels, 
the sinful, the criminals, largely the product of con- 
ditions we acquiesce in, are none the less our brothers 
and sisters in the family of God. The phrase was 
once news, a Gospel, and it was believed, seen to 
be true, acted upon. It may be so again. It would 
give the Church of England new life, an immense 
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spring of power, an irresistible uplifting influence 
in the nation, if we could all realize this brotherhood 
in the family of God—and find here the supreme 
motive in social reform—if we really, in fact, believed 
in ‘“‘God the Father.’’. I fear we don’t believe it, 
or make many qualifications in our belief. 

What a lesson also the belief in our Father would 
teach us of unity of spirit and mutual trust and. 
respect among Christians, in this divided Christendom, 
with its aloofness and its jealousies. But on this I 
will say no more. Let the words —“I believe in 
God the Father’’—bring us into God’s presence, 
make us desire His will ; and, if we do that, the temper 
in which unity is both possible and necessary for our 
peace of mind, is already ours. The barriers dissolve 
like a cloud in the light of God’s Fatherhood. 

Shall we pause for a moment on the word Almighty ? 
How littleitsuggests tous. ‘“ Ofcourse,” we say,‘‘ God 
is Almighty.” But it was not always a matter of 
course. Ifyou read the early history of the expansion 
of Christianity you will see that terror of evil spirits 
was one of the evils from which Christ set men free. 
Missionaries also tell us that the animism, as that type 
of religion is called, of many of the heathen races of 
to-day recalls that age of terror of demons. In 
Korea, for example, in much of Africa, and among the 
Indian Hill tribes, the world is thought to be peopled 
with unseen beings, mostly envious of men, striking 
them with disease and disaster, and uncontrolled 
by any higher power. The Almighty God of the 
Christian missionary’s Creed frees them from these 
terrors of doubt and panic. It is largely the pro- 
minence of this doctrine, that God is Almighty, that 
gives Islam its attractiveness and power over the 
backward races of men. Perhaps Christian teaching 
dwells too little on the Unity and Power of God. 
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It is a preparation for the Gospel; and we want this 
belief ourselves to give us hope. 

Then follow, in the Creed, the words “ Maker of 
heaven and earth.’ These words form a good illus- 
tration of a change of interpretation of words in the 
Creed that has resulted from advance of knowledge. 
It was a change, not long ago looked on with horror ; 
but which is now seen to involve no reversal of faith, 
no breach of continuity, no real loss. When the 
Creed was drawn up, and even a few hundred years 
ago, all men believed that the world, this universe, 
was created by God as a man fashions a model in 
clay. The Bible was interpreted as teaching that 
the world was made in six days, within a few thousands 
of years from their own life-time. Few people saw 
any difficulty. Why not? God was Almighty. 
This belief was so persistently and recently taught 
that when I was at school we learnt in our text-book, 
Pearson on the Creed, that the world was created out 
of nothing in six days ‘‘ within the last 6,000 or at 
the most 7,000 years.’’ That belief, then regarded 
as orthodox, was already rejected in scientific circles 
and questioned generally, and has now completely 
passed away. What was thought to be prose is now 
read as poetry. It survives in the fourth command- 
ment, but we all regard it as an old-world myth, not 
as a fact to be believed. Within one lifetime God’s 
revelation through science of the excessively slow 
creation of the world by a process of evolution has 
passed through the three stages, through which it 
has been said all such discoveries pass. First, men 
say it is not true; then they say it is contrary to 
religion, and denounce it; and then they say that 
everybody knew it before. 

This is the most obvious example from the Creed 
of the necessary reinterpretation of old statements 
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of truth. We do not interpret the words as our 
fathers did, and yet the truth we affirm is really the 
same. There is an old maxim—fa doce ut quum 
dicas nove non dices nova; the teacher must use new 
_ words, but he should use them to restate old truths. 
The old truth, which the Creed taught, that the God 
who is our Father, whose life is in our veins and souls, 
is also the Creator of the Universe, is made far more 
real and living to us when stated as it may be to-day. 

The Maker of heaven and earth as thought of by 
medieval theologians, by Pearson of the seventeenth 
century, and by Paley of the eighteenth, was the 
Great Artificer, the Divine Mechanician. Paley 
compares Him to a watch-maker of surpassing in- 
genuity, and points out the marvellous contrivances 
in bird and beast. The Maker was thought of as 
standing apart, contemplating the world He had 
made, and occasionally interfering by miracle. 

The thought of God, as science now presents that 
thought, is incomparably greater. It strains every 
faculty of imagination and reason and awe and 
devotion. It verifies itself, however; it- grows in 
convincingness—“ the Spirit beareth witness with our 
spirit.” 

It presents the process of slow development, once 
thought of as sudden creation, as still going on. We 
ourselves are witnesses of it. Some of you have seen, 
revealed by the telescope and the photographic 
camera, the star-systems, which lay until our day 
unseen, unimagined, in the dark sky. Some of you 
know that in the distant spaces of the Universe the 
birth and growth of world-systems is going on; that 
the earth and all we see is ceaselessly changing. We 
ourselves are witnesses of an ever-present action of 
the Creator, in the forces of Nature and in the spirit 
of man. We see enough to have solid ground for 
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saying: “I believe in that Maker of heaven and 
earth, of all things visible and invisible.” 

Or does some one think that science teaches that 
all these wonders of creation, the marvels of bird and 
beast and insect and plant, have all arisen from the 
blind working of natural selection acting on chance 
variations and selecting those most favourable to 
its possessor ? 

So the great Darwin modestly thought probable only 
50 years ago. But the scientific mind has travelled 
far from that thought since his time. The man of 
science to-day is even more humble than Darwin, and 
his conception more spiritual. Listen to what the 
late Lord Kelvin, at once a type and a prince in the 
world of science, said. ‘‘ We are absolutely forced by 
science to believe with perfect confidence in a directive 
Power. There is nothing between absolute scientific 
belief in a Creative Power, and the acceptance of a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms.” (See F. R. Tennant’s 
Camb. Theol. Essays, p. 57.) There is declared the 
Maker of heaven and earth, the Father of our 
spirits, Whom to-day we worship in spirit and in 
truth. 

Finally, let us remember that such a thought of 
God, an ever-acting Mind and Power and Will, as our 
Father, inspires us not only to humility and reverence 
and study of His works, but also to serve Him. For 
if He is our Father we share His life, His power. He 
has given us freedom, the power to be His fellow- 
workers. It is not true that God is all, and man 
naught, Not even the Creator of the Universe is 
all. He has given to each one of us an independent 
sphere, each for himself, in which to serve. He has 
delegated to us something of His own Personality. 

Some of you have probably guessed that a passage 
of Browning was in my mind as I wrote those last 
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words. It expresses so finely the thought I want to 
leave with you that I will quote it: 


"Man therefore stands on. his own stock 
_ Of love and power, as on a pin-point rock; 
And, looking to God Who ordained divorce 
Of the rock from His boundless continent, 
Sees, in God’s power made evident, 
- Only excess, by a million-fold 
Of the power God gave men in the world.” 


To recapitulate. When we say, day by day, I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and earth, let these words inspire us to worship in 
spirit and truth: first by reminding us of our trust 
and love for Him as our Father: next by allowing 
them to call up before us our essential brotherhood, 
the divine family, the affection and mutual respon- 
sibility that is God’s will for us as a city, as a nation, 
and as a Church of Christ. 

And let it sometimes flash across our sae that 
creation, moral and spiritual creation, is still going 
on. Man is still being; created. The mind and 
temper and character of the England and the English 
race and Church that are to be, is still being formed ; 
and each one of us is a fellow-worker with God in that 
formation, that Creation, 


CHAPTER IY 


‘ Jesus Christ our Lord, made of the seed of David . 
and declared to be the Son of God with power, *__Romans 


i, 3. 


WE have now come to the second part of the Apostles’ 
Creed: “I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord.” 

Beyond question this is the central truth which the 
Church of Christ exists to realise, to teach, and to 
hand on with evidence that accumulates with each 
generation of men—that the Jesus Christ of the New 
Testament. was not merely a man of extraordinary 
gifts and holiness, but manifested God Himself 
under the limitations of human nature.. And since 
we Christians get from the study of Christ our 
thoughts of God’s nature, and of man’s ideal, and 
our sense of fellowship and union with God, it follows 
that whatever thought flashes into our minds about 
Jesus Christ, as we repeat the several clauses in the 
second part of the creed, is plainly a help to bring 
God in Christ before our minds, and therefore to 
worship Him 1m sfirit, to mould our motives and 
wills on His. This needs no proof, and no illustration 
or expansion. But we must also worship 1m truth, 
that is, with intellectual sincerity: and when we 
repeat the Creed we commit ourselves to far more 
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than accepting Christ’s example and inspiration. We 
make a supreme venture of faith when we say we 
believe Jesus Christ to be the only Son of God: 
unique, divine, as no other man is divine, This does 
need consideration. A man could profess the faith 
of Mahomet or of Confucius, without any such pro- 
fession of belief in their divine nature. He would 
only declare that he adopted their theory of life and 
would follow their rule. The Christian says far more. 
He says “I believe in Jesus Christ as the only Son of 
God.” 

Does this mean then that no one is a Christian—or, 
to put it otherwise, that no one can honestly repeat 
that Creed, and worship God in our churches—that | 
no one can honestly and profitably share in the Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Christ, unless he 
undoubtingly holds this personal beliefi—this assured 
conviction—that Jesus Christ was the very Son of God? 

It is a tremendous declaration for anyone to make 
who both realises what he is saying, and also takes 
seriously the great word “I believe.” 

There may be not a few who would feel uncertain 
how to answer either yes or no to this important 
question—Is such a belief a necessary condition of 
membership of the Church? I would suggest two 
points for careful consideration; first, what we can 
learn from our Lord’s words and training of His 
followers ; and next what we can see before our eyes 
to-day. Thus we shall be led to the true answer. 

In the first place then our Lord, when on earth, 
did not make such a declaration the sine gua non of 
discipleship, or even of apostleship. He sent His 
followers out to teach and to preach and to work 
miracles, exacting no such declaration of faith. Those 
disciples had to live close to Him for years, to know 
Him through and through, to learn Him, and to love 
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Him, before any of them were ready for the stupen- 
dous inference, that He was the Son of God. No 
rebuke was given to John the Baptist for his un- 
certainty. Thomas, when incredulous, was not re- 
jected by our Lord, or even by the rest of the apostles. 
Our Lord wished, as we see, this belief in His divine 
nature to be the natural result in His followers, each 
in his own time, of their own experience of Him. He 
was in no hurry. Men, as He knew, reach such 
spiritual intuitions, at different rates, and by different 
paths. ‘A man knows what he has taught himself and 
no more.” He was in no hurry; and therefore he 
could train His followers in intellectual sincerity, in 
truth. Plainly, in a word, with our Lord, to acknow- 
ledge Him to be the Son of God was not the threshold 
which all must cross to enter His Church, but the 
sanctuary which they may finally reach, after they 
have lived in it. Such would seem to be our Lord’s 
answer to the question. 

In the second place, many of us older people know 
that the real belief that Jesus Christ was verily the 
Son of God has been in our own case, and that of 
others, the slowly-won result of similar experience. 
The divinity of Christ does not admit of scientific 
demonstration. For one thing, we do not know 
accurately enough what we mean by divine. It isa 
venture of faith, taken in order to explain spiritual 
experience. It is only experience that in general 
can yield a conviction on such a matter that deserves 
to be called belief. A child assents, and rightly 
assents, to some beliefs, on the authority of parent or 
teacher. Such assent may pass insensibly in some 
cases into unquestioning belief: but we all know that 
in other cases the assent passes through many stages 
of questioning, doubt, withdrawal, and rebuilding, 
before it ripens into belief, 
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The growth of spiritual belief is slow. 

These are the facts of everyday experience in the 
Church and world of to-day. 

So the question I asked is whether in that inter- 
mediate stage, when authority has ceased to satisfy, 
and before experience and reason have transformed 
our old childish assent into personal belief—in that 
interval, often one of many years, are we not Chris- 
tians ? Are we not admissible and welcome as true 
followers, recognising Christ’s spiritual Headship, 
ready to follow and serve Hime And can we not 
honestly repeat the Apostles’ Creed ? 

We can. For we believe it—not with our puzzled 
ill-trained, individual intellects, but with that larger 
soul and sympathy which makes us whole-hearted, 
though imperfect, members of the great Church of 
Christ. Our limited experience, we admit, does not 
carry us far, does not yet bring conviction. How 
should it? We consent to suspend private judgment 
on points too high for us. Once more, as when we 
were children, we deliberately accept on authority 
the faith of the whole Church. We merge ourselves 
in its larger personality. We will go on doing the 
will of the Master, for He is and shall be our Master, 
and one day we shall know as much of the doctrine 
as He sees is best for us. 

I am sure, then, that as Christ when on earth led 
His followers, at their own pace, though experience, 
to the full knowledge of Himself, so His Holy Spirit 
does the same to-day; and that we may in perfect 
intellectual sincerity repeat the Creed with its im- 
plications of mystery and miracle, as the essence of 
our Christian belief as a body, rather than as the 
scientific expression of our individual present opinions ; 
and thus we possess continuity with the Church of 
every age, continuity with our own childhood, and 
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continuity with our fellow-Christians in every stage 
of thought, however different from our own, and in so 
doing we worship in truth. 

Now let me say a brief word on our use in ve 
of the rest of the second part of the Apostles’ Creed. 
You will remember the brief form of that Creed, as it 
existed in the third century—the whole of the second 
part is contained in three words—in filium Christum. 
Why did the second part grow to its present length ? 
It was to place beyond misconception, and to justify 
by history, the conviction expressed in those three 
simple words, that the historic Jesus of the Gospels 
was the Son of God. It was not to explain or ration- 
alize the facts; it was to lay them side by side. 

It had been found by experience that then, in 
those early centuries, just as now, men laboured 
to understand and explain the divine-human nature of 
Christ—and that means that they laboured to bring 
these facts of the Gospel within the sphere of ordinary 
human experience and analogies. It was evident 
that all such attempts tended to obscure or abandon 
either the humanity of Christ, or His divinity. It 
was necessary, as I said before, to put fences and 
barriers up across paths that led at last to complete 
abandonment of faith. Now in the early ages, strange 
as it may seem to us, the difficulty to questioners 
was to believe that Jesus was truly human. Was 
He not rather a phantom, an illusion? Or at least 
did not divinity come to Him at His Baptism, and 
leave Him at His Crucifixion? But no, the faith 
was that He was a real man, in all things like unto 
His brethren; verily born, though not as other men 
are born, of a real woman who could be named; 
verily crucified under a well-known Roman governor ; 
was verily dead; and buried; and that His soul de- 
parted from His body at death, as it is with other men. 
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There was to be no mistake on the matter. There 
was miracle and mystery in our Lord’s nature, and 
therefore there was miracle and mystery in the Creed. 
It was necessary thus to protect the truth of the 
Incarnation, and to hand it down through the ages. 

Of course those barriers are worded in the language 
and thought of the age in which they were written ; 
and the scientific theologian of to-day might word 
them otherwise. That is unimportant. They were 
meant to guard, and they do guard, the central 
truth of the Incarnation, that Jesus was both human 
and divine. 

And now, finally, let me touch on the gravest of all 
questions raised by this second part of our Creed. 
Why, on what grounds, does the whole Church adopt 
and profess, since the days of the Apostles, this belief 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ, while we admit that 
it is a belief incapable of scientific proof? And why 
do we, feeling that our own individual judgment 
is a small thing compared with the tried faith of the 
great cloud of witnesses, adopt and profess this same 
faith, while we hold tenaciously to our sincerity ? 

The ground is this. It has been epigrammatically 
said that nothing that is worth proving can be proved. 
There are truths, the greatest of all, which by their 
nature lie outside the sphere of demonstration, But 
this does not preclude absolute and confident belief. 
I will give you an illustration. The law of gravitation 
in which all persons, who are in any degree competent 
to know the facts and reason on them, believe abso- 
lutely, cannot be proved, and what is more it is 
inconceivable—that is, it is entirely beyond our 
powers of conception to picture or imagine its action. 
Newton himself thought that nothing could be more 
incredible. It was guessed, as a hypothesis, by a _ 
flash of genius, as a colligation of many observed 
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facts, and is universally believed. Why? Because 
it makes the physical universe intelligible; it gives 
it the unity our reason demands. Every step taken 
in science confirms its truth, while it does not in 
the least diminish the difficulty of grasping it in our 
understanding. 

So the belief in the union of God and man in Jesus 
Christ cannot be proved. It has no analogies. Men 
have thought it incredible ; it is beyond our present 
knowledge and powers of conception fully to realise. 
But it makes the spiritual universe to which we belong 
intelligible. It gives unity. It satisfies our experi- - 
ence. It was first guessed by St. Peter by a flash 
of insight, and was at once declared by our Lord to 
be the Rock on which he would build His Church; 
and every successive age of the Church adds new 
experiences to confirm our convictions. Like the 
law of gravitation, and other accepted hypotheses of 
science, it is as yet inexplicable, but it is a necessary 
postulate for the co-ordination of our experience, 
That is the ground of our faith. 

Therefore the Church has always felt that this 
truth of the Incarnation, which so co-ordinates and 
illuminates a vast experience, must be protected 
from imperfect definition. Better let the two truths 
of Christ’s humanity and divinity stand side by side 
unreconciled, even apparently contradictory, than 
mutilate either by a premature and partial explanation. 
The truly scientific mind is not staggered by mysteries, 
even by seeming contradictions. Nature teems with 
them. 

Ultimately, therefore, just as our knowledge of 
Christ as Man, as a character in human history, 
rests on the New Testament, of which the general his- 
torical trustworthiness is now secure, so the Church’s 
faith in Him as the Incarnate Word of God rests on 
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experience, an experience unbroken since He was on 
earth, and ever renewed and strengthened. 

This sermon has been difficult for some of you to 
follow. But it may also have been worse than diffi- 
cult, it may have been quite uninteresting. After 
all, some one may have been asking, what difference 
does it make to me whether I believe or not that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God? What does it 
matter ? I will tell you. A dogma, a belief, matters 
very little to anyone until he sees that it contains 
something that affects him, and affects him very 
closely. But this truth affects every one very closely. 
Every one finds in himself a conscience, a better self. 
What is that conscience ? that better self? What 
I have been saying justifies us in calling that the 
voice of God. There is something of God in every 
one of us, and we look on ourselves with new respect, 
and find a new hope, when we realise this; and 
nothing so helps us to realise it as the belief that 
God once manifested Himself fully in Christ. It is 
that belief that gives unity to our experience and 
life; it is that belief that inspires and maintains 
noble efforts. In a word, it affects each of us because 
—in the simple words of St. John—the result of a 
life’s experience—‘‘as many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become the ,Sons of God, 
even to them that believe on His name.’ 

Power to become the sons of God thats is the way 
in which the belief affects us. That is not uninter- 
esting. 


CHAPTER V 


“As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
Sons of God,’’—Romans viii. 14. 


Tus third section of the Apostles’ Creed begins with 
the words, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” To-day 
we have to think how the use of these words may best 
help us to worship. Perhaps no clause in the early 
Creed would more arrest attention than this. It 
was not then systematised as part of a doctrine, or 
treated as a matter of course. It was a living and 
startling truth, suspected by a few pious Jews, and 
thoughtful Stoics, Greek and Roman, but now popu- 
larised, to be spoken of in plain language, to enter 
into every man’s consciousness as his great spiritual 
inheritance. Henceforth the whole world is to know 
that God is not only a Being in heaven, transcendent, 
but is in man, indwelling as Holy Spirit. This belief, 
as soon as stated, is felt to appeal directly to our 
experience, It is true, because it explains our inmost 
experience. Just as a belief in a Creator is in some 
form inevitable, as the one possible hypothesis for 
the origin of the external world and its continuing 
life, so men have gradually learned to feel that the 
life of God is continued in the conscience of men; 
and that life of God we call the Spirit of God. We 
“have in ourselves the witness of the Spirit,” in 
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conscience, in our very nature. We have a direct, 
present and continuous contact with the divine, 
a perpetual reminder in ourselves of our divine origin 
and spiritual nature. 

Dean Inge lately said that “ the strongest wish of a 
vast number of earnest men and women to-day is for 
a basis of religious belief, which shall not rest upon 
tradition, or historical evidence, but on the ascertain- 
able facts of human experience.” 

In the recognition of the indwelling Spirit of God 
as a divine life and possibility in every human soul, 
there is this verifiable basis. It is the widest-spread 
certainty of religion. It is a fact that multitudes 
of men and women who, in face of the infinities of 
space and time revealed by science, of the inexorable 
reign of natural law, and of this tangled, suffering, sin- 
ful world of ours, cannot picture to themselves any 
Almighty Father as now ruling the world—multitudes 
to whom Jesus Christ is a gracious and tragic dimly 
seen human figure, rather than the Incarnate God— 
yet acknowledge the Voice within as authoritative, 
something above themselves, Divine, in fact, if not 
in phrase. That is the experimental basis of their 
religion, from which they do not move far. So 
much is certain. That is the source of the patience, 
truth, courage, love, hope and heroism of multitudes 
of obscure lives in every class and every race, which 
the world does not call religious. When we say, 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost,’’ we touch bottom 
and we stand firm. 

That is the chief, permanent truth taught by this 
article of our Creed, and it determines all else. 

Let us now try to catch some of the fleeting thoughts 
that may pass from time to time into our minds 
as we repeat, “‘ I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

There is then, we acknowledge, some spirit of 
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holiness and goodness making itself felt in our hearts. 
We know it. What then? What is it? Where 
does it come from? We must- ourselves spring 
from some source of holiness and goodness. That 
is the inference. It leads us to mystery indeed—but 
to a very real belief in God as the unseen source of 
our conscience and life. In acknowledging the Spirit 
within, we are led to the God without, Whose we are, 
and Whom we ought to serve. The Holy Spirit in 
which we believe must be the Spirit of God. 

The same train of thought leads us, it may be, 
ultimately to Christ. For as we trace that feeble 
voice of the Spirit in ourselves to the Almighty Father, 
the Source of all righteousness and goodness, it 
becomes possible, even to sceptical minds, to think of 
the Jesus of the Gospels, as so manifestly and richly 
endowed with the same Spirit of power and holiness 
and goodness, that we may say with the Roman 
Centurion, “truly this was the Son of God.” Thus the 
thought of the Holy Spirit has led many a man both 
to the Father and to the Son, and to see that all are 
Persons in the one Godhead, revealing Himself to 
man at sundry times and in divers manners. 

It is a natural question whether this simple belief 
in Conscience, as the Voice of God within, is all 
that is meant by the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
The answer is, it is not. But it is the beginning. 
Each one of us in general goes, in his own person, 
through the experience of the historic Church in 
developing his faith. ‘First the blade, then the ear, 
after that the ripe corn in the ear,’’ Every reader 
of the New Testament knows that as under the law, 
so also in the early ages of the Church, there was no 
formulated doctrine of the Holy Spirit. That was 
a subsequent development. If now in teaching we 
invert the order, and often teach to children the 
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complete doctrine first, it has in general to dissolve 
and be reconstructed in each of us, on the lines on 
which it historically grew; such reconstruction has a 
solidity and coherence, which no ready-made faith 
can ever possess. The fully developed doctrine is not 
the beginning, but the end. 

Another thought that may be brought home to us 
by this article of our Creed is the universality of this 
Spirit of God. Each one of us is a living unit of 
sacred life, each one sharing it with all, each endowed 
with a fraction of the life of God. The Holy Spirit 
speaks by the prophets; that is, while He is ever 
guiding all men into higher morality and clearer 
insight, He finds a mouthpiece in unexpected quarters, 
among men and women, of all ranks, and in all ages, 
from Amos the herdsman to Isaiah the statesman. 
The gift of the Spirit, which we pray for and receive 
at Confirmation and Ordination comes also by other 
channels. The white wings of the Holy Ghost 


‘Float seen or unseen over all,” 


Thou canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 
it goeth, said our Lord. Therefore let us respect 
the convictions and aspirations of all men, remem- 
bering that there is none from whom the word 
of God may not come to us. And as the thought 
of the Holy Spirit fills us with respect for others, 
so it should awaken some sense of vocation in our- 
selves. What have we done to give expression to 
this divine gift in ourselves? We may think that 
it is only those to whom some special ability or 
wisdom, or influence, or place, has been given, that 
can manifest the gift of the Spirit. It is plainly not 
so. It is not ability, not knowledge, that manifests 
God. It isflove. When we think quite simply and 
truly what we mean by “ believing in the Holy 
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Ghost,” as a present force in the world, as a power in 
us, we shall find that we mean that God has put 
something of His own Nature, His own Love—for 
God is Love—into our hearts; and that all motive 
for duty, all energy, springs from love. We shall 
identify the Holy Ghost with the Spirit of God, and 
with the Spirit of Love. We must be ‘‘rooted and 
grounded in love, if we would apprehend with all 
saints what is the length and breadth and depth and 
height. We must know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,” if we would be filled with all 
the fulness of God. 

“ To believe in the Holy Ghost” is then to believe 
in unity among Christians. Where there is the Holy 
Spirit, there unity is not only possible but inevitable. 
What is wanted among Christians as the condition for 
unity is more of the spirit of love, and less of Pharisa- 
ism and separatism. It was the separatist temper 
that killed Christ, and now it kills His Spirit. 

It is, of course, true that the eye sees only what 
the mind gives it power to see: the Creed brings to 
each of us what each of us brings to the Creed. 
Therefore it brings to us different things, and to each 
of us different things at different times. So it should 
be as we advance in wisdom and grace. Sometimes it 
will happen that we shall recall the words: ‘‘ He shall 
guide you into all the ¢ruth,’’ as we profess our belief 
in the Holy Ghost: and our minds fly away on that 
track—Truth—He shall lead us into truth, Then 
Revelation is not closed. It is ceaselesly going on. 
Theology is then not only a knowledge of what other 
people have acclaimed in the past as orthodox, or 
branded as heretical. We must keep the doors and 
windows of our minds open. There is more of the 
truth tobe won. Wemust try, with God’s help, to get 
nearer and nearer to realities, This will suggest many 
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thoughts inseparable from growth and growing 
knowledge. We must, for example, expect men to 
differ: if we are ourselves moving, we shall be sure 
that some will be in advance of us, in the quest for 
truth, as there may be some behind. And it is not 
we as individuals only who are moving. The Church 
as a whole—zits conscience, its ideals, ats standards 
must also be advancing. We must expect, as ab- 
solutely certain, that new standards of political duty, 
of social justice, of human brotherhood, will arise in 
the Church, and we must test these new ideals, not 
by the rough method of condemning them as new, 
but by the spirit of love, the Spirit of Christ. If we 
“believe in the Holy Ghost’’—we know that He 
will certainly lead the Church into more of the truth, 
and justice and love; and we know that it is only in 
this way, by speaking—in new tones it may be— 
through the mouth of men and women whom we do 
not see labelled as prophets, that the Spirit of God 
can be felt as teaching the world. Our belief is purely 
academic, barren, unreal, unless we humbly listen to 
all the murmurs and aspirations of this living panting 
world, instinct with the life of the Spirit, and test 
their truth and divine inspiration by the one standard 
of Christ. It is therefore part of the duty of each 
one of us thoughtfully, courageously, to make his 
contribution to that collective voice of the Christian 
conscience, which is the real voice of the Church of 
Christ. Such duty is often hard. It is hard to un- 
learn old prejudices; to welcome the visions of the 
young. It is hard to believe that we have been, and 
perhaps are at this moment, unawakened, dull, on 
the obstructive, prejudiced side, on some point. It 
is.so easy and so faithless to stop growing, and to 
believe that we ought to stop others from growing. 
“To believe in the Holy Ghost” as leading the 
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world into the truth and the kingdom of God, is there- 
fore easier for the young than fortheold. Perhaps, as 
we see the collective Christian conscience expanding 
and finding fresh fields for action, in diminishing the 
injustices and disgraces that have grown up, we are 
right in feeling ourselves too old and stiff to join in a 
new crusade: but we can refrain from denouncing as 
heretics, or anarchists, or fools, those who have 
greater faith and higher hopes than ours. We may 
put before them strongly, but sympathetically, our 
warnings and our experience; but we may humbly 
hope that God is leading them by paths that we 
know not. Who are we to set bounds to the growth 
of the Spirit.? 

And finally the words “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost ”’ will call up from time to time in our memories 
one or another of those pregnant phrases of the New 
Testament—“ the spirit of holiness” —“ sanctification 
of the spirit” —‘‘ renewed by the Holy Ghost’”— 
“strengthened with might by His Spirit. Such 
phrases will seem full of meaning, and tell us that 
here, in the indwelling Spirit of God, we have the 
power that makes for righteousness. 

The old Roman moralist knew what is was Nocte 
dieque suum gestare im pectore testem—by day and 
night to carry in one’s heart the accusing witness of 
conscience. ‘‘How much more is it to the Christian, 
to carry not an accusing witness, but the Giver of 
Life,’ the indwelling power of God. For this gives a 
spiritual interpretation to all life. In the light of 
this article of our Creed, this whole visible universe, 
becomes instinct with God. It is the outward and 
visible sign of God’s presence. It is sacramental. 
This world and our passing lives are sacred, because 
they are divine. 

Wherever, whether by individuals or by religious 
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bodies this teaching of the indwelling, guiding Holy 
Spirit is most firmly held and faithfully followed, 
there is the truest and purest sacramentalism, the 
sense that God is spiritually brought to our souls in 
what is outward and visible. Such a deep and far 
reaching sacramentalism brings calmness and insight 
and peace. That surely is the far-off ideal of the 
Church of Christ, when it shall have fully realised its 
belief in the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER VI 


“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God,’’—Mark i, 1, 


IT is more than ever necessary, now that we have 
come to the last of my short course of sermons, to 
remember that the Apostles’ Creed was not a summary 
of Christian theology, but of the good news. It is 
still the essence and core of our message, and of our 
faith. We have expanded that faith into a thousand 
developments; our attention has often wandered 
from the centre of faith to an ever-widening circum- 
ference of opinion: but here in the old Creed is the 
permanent centre; the centre of modern as of ancient 
missionary teaching; the centre in which our vast 
and varied modern Christendom, Greek and Latin, 
Episcopal and non-Episcopal, may still find unity, and 
in which perplexed minds may find rest. 

To help us to see the Christian thought of God in the 
Creed has been my aim hitherto in this course; and 
now I hope it will come out clearly that in the last 
part of the Creed the brief summary of the Christian 
faith and hope springs directly from that thought 
of God—a summaryas definite as, but not more 
so than, Revelation itself: wide, uncontroversial, 
inspiring, strong to meet the varied needs of every age. 

The clauses that in the early Creed followed the 
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belief in Father, Son and Holy Ghost, were—“ I 
believe the remission of sins, and eternal life, through 
\ holy Church.” These clauses grew in course of time 
to the form so familiar to our ears—‘‘ the holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of 
sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life ever- 
lasting.” This growth and expansion of the third 
part of the Creed had a very different origin and 
motive from that which caused the growth of the 
second part. The second part, as I have explained, 
grew because the simple words “‘1 believe in His Son 
Christ’ had to be fenced against such explanations 
and inferences as imperilled the vital truth of the 
incarnation, the divine-human nature of Christ. 
Clause by clause, therefore, protect that truth by 
historical statements. But the third part contained 
from the beginning some outline of the new concep- 
tion of human destiny which was opened by Christ’s 
teaching about the nature of God. The belief in 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, as the Apostles received ° 
it from their Master, was no mere academical belief, 
but one which had instant application, unquestionable 
consequences, in men’s thought of their future. To 
tell us so much of the God from Whom we come is to 
tell us, as an inference, something of our destiny. To 
tell us whence we come, and what we are, is to tell us 
whither we are going; and the desire grew to state 
these consequences, these inferences, somewhat more 
fully. 

The point then that in this sermon I desire above 
all others to make clear is that these undying hopes of « 
humanity for moral victory in this world, and after it 
eternal life, in and through a spiritual society called 
the Church, became the firm belief of Christians as a 
‘consequence of believing in God the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, beliefs which themselves rested 
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ultimately on experience. Implicit in the Christian 
Creed about the nature of God, is the Christian Creed 
about the destiny of man. 

In the last three sermons I have tried to tell you 
what a flood of light, and what hope, the Apostles 
and early converts brought to that puzzled Graeco- 
Roman-Jewish world by telling them of Christ and 
His teaching about God and the indwelling Spirit. 
Nothing short of a true thought of God can bring 
light and hope into this tangled world, ancient or 
modern. Here on this featureless, illimitable, shifting 
plane of earthly life men lose their way. We can 
steer surely by nothing but the stars. He Who shews 
the stars is the Saviour of the race. Christ shewed 
- them; and with His eyes the Apostles and saints saw 
them, and by glimpses the world has seen them ever 
since. 

But we must drop metaphor. What was the new 
thought of God Christ taught ? What is meant by 
saying that He shewed the stars? To answer this I 
must repeat in part what was said before. Christ 
lived among men who were full of the thought of God. 
National life and speech and customs shewed this at 
every turn. God’s laws, temple, priests, words, pro- 
mises, were then,as now, everywhere in evidence. And 
yet how profoundly unsatisfying to mindand conscience 
was the God whom the Pharisees had developed, and 
the Scribes and lawyers taught, and the priests wor- 
shipped. Christ had the vision of a Father intinitely 
more spiritual, more human, more heavenly, than this. 
And His thought woke by sympathy the life of God 
and His spirit lying latent in the souls of some who 
heard and saw Him. He made men conscious of what 
they were. No wonder that the common people 
“hung on Him, listening,” as He spoke of His Father 
and theirs in heaven. It was a revelation He made 
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to the world of a Father Almighty, Whose life is in 
us, Whose family we are. A revelation, I say; a 
drawing aside a veil; a shewing them what was before 
their eyes, only they had never seen it. 

But this new conception of God the Father can only 
be learned by the world in general by an illustration ; 
that is, when seen embodied. What would have been 
the good of talking abstractions to the busy world of 
Galilee, to its soldiers and traders, and fisherfolk and 
women ? People want to see with their own eyes. 
Seeing is believing. And Jesus Christ—explain Him 
for the moment as we will—did so live that in-Him 
men saw what convinced them of God, God without, 
and God within. He shewed them the stars. He 
woke, and still wakes, the religious consciousness ; 
He explains and fulfils the unspoken aspirations of the 
silent saint. He manifests God. He was the proof 
that it was not incompatible with human nature fully 
to realise the presence of God. Christ’s manhood and 
person linked Him to men, and His Spirit linked them 
to God. The magnificent Theism of the Old Testa- 
ment needed such a completion to bring it home to 
men. He showed by example what should for ever 
be man’s relation to God. It should be that of Jesus 
Christ Himself. Let us try to think of the Father as 
He thought; to live, work, pray, serve, suffer as He 
did, and then we shall be truly followers of the reli- 
gion of Christ. I said, “explain Him as we will.” 
But let us rementber always that those who were wit- 
nesses of His life and resurrection explained Him as 
the Son of God. And as an immediate result of 
Christ’s demonstration to His followers of the union 
in Himself of God with man came on them that gift 
of the Holy Spirit, to shew that henceforth God may 
dwell in man, and man in God. The Apostles did 
shew that Spirit; and thus an essential part of the 
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message of the Gospel was that, though Christ Who 
had perfectly manifested God in human flesh had 
passed out of sight into the world of spirit, yet 
henceforth and for ever, leading men into truth, in- 
spiring, lifting, sanctifying, He Himself dwelt in the 
hearts of men. The message included Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. 

And some of their hearers of all nations knew it to 
be true. It explained all their unspoken aspirations 
and strivings, all the flashes of insight of the poets and 
seers of the past. In this truth the genius and hopes 
of humanity found their explanation. The excellence 
of love and self-sacrifice, which some instinct had led 
men always to reverence, the paradoxes of philo- 
sophers, that the unjust act hurts the doer more than 
the sufferer ; that it is better to give than to receive— 
all so positive and undeniable, and yet so inexplicable 
on any materialistic theory of human nature, are 
seen to be matters of course; it is because we share 
the nature of God, Who only finds His complete 
realization in giving, loving, and suffering. 

This was the Gospel brought, first to that old, per- 
- plexed, Scribe-ridden Jewish nation, which had 
buried their God under a law and observance—and 
then to Greek and Roman and Oriental, who had 
sought in all quarters with very partial success for a 
key to life and conduct—and this is still the Gospel 
to a world that needs it no less, Credo in Deum 
Pairem, in Filium Christum, in Spintum Sanctum— 
God known to us as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

But though this belief in God as Father, God as 
Incarnate, God as Indwelling Spirit, is the core of the 
Gospel, there were, as I said before, some consequences, 
some inferences, so immediate, so joyful and so prac- 
tical, that they too were in the Creed from the hrst. 

And first was placed the remission of sins. 
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If this revelation were grasped, that all human 
nature shared in the divine, that through the eyes of 
the sinful and the wilful, even through the cruel eyes 
of the Pharisee, there looked out a divine soul, to 
what height might not men rise ? Here was a power 
that could break the bonds and chains of sin; that 
could give men moral victory ; and Christ had shown 
it. Had He not found the saint within the sinner, the 
apostle in the publican, faith in the Roman soldier, 
a pure soul in the poor Samaritan woman? Christ 
could loose men from the hateful grip of sinful habits, 
exactly as He loosed them from the grip of palsy or 
leprosy. To heal disease is to get rid of it: to remit 
sins is to get rid of them. 

Here was a lifting force, a moral regeneration put 
within reach of the world. If men could but realise 
their more than princely rank, as “‘ heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ ’’—what a world it might be! 
what a world it will be! 

This is just what the early converts did believe: 
that they had the life of God within; that they had 
a power which could transform and lift the whole life. 
They verily believed that in this power sins could be 
conquered and shaken off—in a word they believed 
in the remission of sins. 

Do we? Too often, I believe, we confuse it with a 
wholly alien thought, that in some mysterious way 
God will let us off punishment. There is nothing in 
the Creed about remission of punishment. But so 
deeply rooted in human nature is the primitive Jewish 
and Pagan thought of a God Who must and will exact 
the last farthing of penalty for breach of His laws, 
unless He can be propitiated; and so closely inter- 
woven in our theology is the thought of God Who 
rules by almost Roman law, that the God, the Father, 
Whom Christ revealed, eludes our grasp; and even 
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when we think we have fully grasped the teaching 
that the Holy Spirit in us can conquer sinfulness and 
thus God remits sins, the thought of a judge remitting 
punishment comes back to us, and blots out the God 
of Christ. 

Ah no! That is not what Christ came to do; 
though perhaps it was only through some such 
materialization of His spiritual work that what He 
did could begin to be understood by the world at 
large. He came to heal our infirmities. to cure our 
faults, by giving us new power, by unveiling to men 
their true nature, and the power of grace in their 
hearts. He came to free men from sin and to 
lead them to righteousness, to be “a quickening 
Spirit.” 

This remission of sins, this forsaking the old self and 
return to God, involved the sense of welcome back 
to trust and sonship and affection, which we associate 
with the best and highest thoughts of human forgive- 
ness, The remission of sins, which the prodigal son 
experienced when he forsook his squalid past, and 
arose to go to his father was not complete till he 
was in his father’s arms, and his father’s home. 

But this was not all. Christ rose from the grave. 
He shewed that it was impossible that His divine 
life could be extinguished by the death of the body ; 
and those in whom the divine life of the Spirit had 
been awakened, felt that it was equally impossible 
that that divine life within themselves should end at 
death. The belief, therefore, in an eternal life, often 
surmised before as a shadowy possibility, became 
thus an experience, a direct and necessary inference 
from the belief in an indwelling Spirit of God, and the 
resurrection of Christ. It was, from the first, a part 
of the Gospel. | 

And it was per sanciam ecclesiam, It came to them, 
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and was sustained through membership of that com- 
munity of Christians in which the spirit of Christ 
was to find a home, the Church, the Communion of 
Saints. 

These two great messages of the Gospel, first its 
regenerating and purifying power on earth, which we 
call the remission of sins; and next the permanence 
through death of that divine life which has been 
called out in each man, these rest ultimately, not on 
any authority, or tradition, or history, though finding 
in these immense confirmatory evidence, but ulti- 
mately on human experience, our own and that of 
others, and in particular on that of the loftiest and 
purest souls. They are, therefore, rightly called 
truths of revelation, because they rest on the ex- 
periences which the finest souls could never have so 
clearly understood, or so confidently interpreted, for 
themselves ; but which they and we, in our degree, 
can interpret and can verify in ourselves, because 
Christ has removed a veil, and shewn men how to 
read themselves. And with His eyes the saints of 
every subsequent age have so read themselves. 

Such thoughts as these are not unfitting for Holy 
week, which has to-day begun; and they may well 
recur to our minds from day to day and week to 
week, as we use the ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed in worship.” 
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